Chapter Ten
TOWARDS A REFORM
THE reports of the special commission set up to inquire
into the state of elementary and secondary schools and
the universities and to draft proposals for their improve-
ment show that the need of vast changes in the educational
system was recognized by the central authorities. The fate of so
many proposals between 1859 and 1914, however, is proof that
the State was far from capable of meeting the need with speed
and efficiency. Seen in the light of the reform of 1923, many
changes brought to the elementary and secondary schools, espe-
cially in the ten years preceding the first World War, appear to
be stepping-stones leading to that more fundamental transforma-
tion. The most significant attempts are those of the three years
between the end of the war and the conquest of power by the
Fascists. They show how ripe the times were for the reform, and
how independent this reform was from what was later to be con-
sidered as essentially Fascist. On the other hand reform was
urged more and more by the teachers' organizations, which were
beginning to play a real part in political life. Some of the men
who took a leading part in the legislation of 1923 had for many
years been in the foreground of these organizations, and had
advocated those very reforms from their democratic platforms.
Between 1919 and 1922 five Ministers of Education followed
each other: A. Baccelli, A. Torre, B. Croce, M. 0. Corbino, and
A. Anile. A. Baccelli started on the work of reforming the
schools by altering the syllabuses and by giving direction to
teachers. The contents of the syllabuses he introduced in the
'Gymnasium'-Lyceums (Classic and Modern) were not very
different from the previous ones; but the spirit in which teaching
was given had to be changed fundamentally, * No subject must
be taught as if it were a quantum of science to be learnt by heart;
it would become a dead weight in the memory of students,
engendering nothing but boredom and a desire to get rid of it as
soon as possible. Each subject has a meaning only inasmuch as
it stimulates the special gifts of each student; it must leave in
his mind such wide and comprehensive conceptions and power
of discrimination as constitute true culture. . . . Teaching must
be ruled not by the catchwords of an encyclopaedia, but by the
laws of mental development. ... It does not matter whether the
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